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and to lay broad and deep the foundations of local self-government
in the city**
The debate was worthy of the occasion, and lasted through four
sittings. An enthusiastic public applauded every telling hit, and
spurred its champions to do their best. It is not necessary to enter
into a discussion of the proposition moved by Mr. Forbes, and the
several amendments thereto, which were proposed by both the
apologists and the opponents of the redoubtable Commissioner, who
gave and received many hard knocks in the course of the debate.
The main feature of most of these proposals was the abolition of the
commissionership, and the substitution in its place of an executive
Town Council assisted by a Secretary. Considering the experience
and capacity of the leaders in the movement, one cannot help a
feeling of astonishment at the utter fatuity of this remedy for
municipal mismanagement, for it was a revival in another form of
the joint control, which had proved such a disastrous failure in the
case of the Board of Conservancy and its successor, the triumvirate
of municipal commissioners, who were in existence prior to 1865.
There were, indeed, some members of the Bench who realized this,
and were for retaining executive government in one single officer,
but the proposals they put forward lacked the broad outlook and
grasp of essentials, without which all reform was mere tinkering
with the problem.
It was given to one man alone out of that large and representative
body to lay his finger with unerring instinct on the weak spot in the
municipal administration, and boldly to point out the right remedy.
It was Pherozeshah who stood up in his place towards the end of
that long and historic debate, and confidently told the Justices how
they had all failed to grasp the real point at issue, and had been led
away into "reviving discredited schemes in a desperate endeavour to
get out of their existing difficulties. The proposals he put forward,
and which were ultimately embodied in the Act of 1872, reveal a
political sagacity and breadth of outlook, which for a young man of
twenty-six may well be considered astonishing, particularly when we
remember that he was propounding principles which were but dimly
realized even by the ablest among his colleagues. But it was a
distinguishing characteristic of Pherozeshah even at that early age